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CHRISTIAF VALUES AND SOCIAL STUDIES: 
A REDUNDANT XLTLE? 
Somt of the reading I have dcme during the year clearly indi- 
cate that social studies educatl^on is in a period of chaige. This 
's;^ vividly reflected in November at the annual meeting of the 
Sfc^idonal Council of Socz-al Studi«^ educators in Houston. little 
aisuBi&ent was voiced on what shoujid be taught or how it sbould be 
taoght • 

Social studie*^ education 1 e many aspects of our socxety is 
rMKrieoci JJS^ diffiiru^ty brouHisic OExut by transition • The. following 
: iignt portiCs are pr^^senred z^o d^^roament this difficulty far: class- 

1 Tj3e Ifeaii^onal iiass ess??«efnt Ediucated Progress rigveai ed that 

- ;, ^'^ rruc^ies acns-vemer-c aur A-L^ zhe last four yearrs has continued 
t drop, 

\,'X^ An intematioT^l assessment ^Ejowed that Americ:*! snadents irank 
'lOTiest in knowlesdge of the political system. 

(J^^ Money for aaterials c.nd eq u - j , iin ent in social stmixeb 's being 
tafimsf erred to •'^acres'*. 

C4) The time alXccred fen: social studies education is bi^nig cut 
iacdc so more idome can be given to basics. Many principals have 
^suggested this to nie as a way of bolstering a sagging reaafiing 
^jprogram. 

^5j> One of tht »eakers at the NCSS said, "Social studies roday is 
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irxreltfwit to tb&"wrld we live in and suffers from a cultural 1^^." 
Aviotimr SAld, '•ife »ed to liaeave aut tbft Greeks and Romans aod concen- 
tacadta «t today's- ^oarld/' "Ehe National Science Foundation has fcmded 
awl tElte Social Scirace Education Consortixm has sponsored: a two year 
}iroject: to answer tfite quest±on, "What is Social Studies?*^ 
ftfi) The 1960's saw^ the advtant of ethnic studies. These were qxiickly 
traQftfiaaaed in the Z970's t^) muLti -cultural studies. Today the whole 
<coac<:^ic70 Is qHesr±oned. I ha^ooe read a report which a person is 
£i{tat:ed satpii^ '^'Too much awareness of ettmic differences only sows 
cb*" seed of widessporead sociaL problems." 

iT) From Dapont Cirsrle in WaMteLngton to the achcrol office in diocese 
aSi^ diotrese -across the coasntr^^, to the schogvls and finally to the 
:iiidlvidual tteacher ^"^^le inessa^ has been sent, ^Teach Pe&e and Justice 
3i:udle9«" The hairr- ad teacfafiSE: simple responc^^ "What, How, When?" 
jkxid I wed not recall to your mrmns that social studies has also 
%een lK)ittbartied by bewildering array of other education movements. 
AaK)Tng these are csreer education, consumer education, moral develop— 
menti i.aw relateii studies, folklore studies, etc., etc., etc. 
(&i Tiut fiaal ei»iEnt in this period of transition is one of non- 
ch#««e. Foremost, as we stand on the threshoLd of the 21st Century, 
is tiK fact: thar teaching methods have not changed. At this moment, 
of all the social studies classes being taught: 

zsK: Ijccture-recitation method is being used in 80% of the 
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classrooms, 

the textbook is the teaching medium in 90% of the schools and 
2/3 are merely reading it in round robin fashion, 

and finally 15% of the teachers are emphasizing content rather 
than skills. 

If this last picture is somewhat disheartening take courage, 
for I said " at the moment" these events were happening. Our Catholic 
schools are closed this week, so they are not included in this. I 
trust that social studies education in our schools is radically 
different. 

What has all of this to do with the integration of Christian 

values into social education? I believe these social studies 

concerns touch the very heart of Catholic education. As teachers in 

Catholic schools we must answer three basic questions: 

What is our school about? 

What is to be learned? 

How is it to be comraunicaned? 

The first question, "What is our school about" is the most 

crucial. Most of us are teaching in schools that were founded twenty 

jQBxs or more ago and come out of the Catholic tradition of another 

generation. Therefore, at the start of the school year a faculty must 

sit down and ask themselves, "Why does this school exist?" Input 

from parents and parishioners and students would be most helpful. 

This question cannot be answered in theoretical terms, it must be 

answered specifically for the student population that attends the 



• school. A better ^ay to phrase the qiiestion ''Hew will the child- 
ren be different in June from what they curre<*tlv ^e?" I ask you 
to take a sheet of paper and write a picture : ^ ^ anf how you 
expect your students to be in June other t±mt tthe^r gpe nsro. Be as 
specific as you can and clearly indicate all ^aslit ^^anges. 

PAUSE FOR 2 MNDTES 
I have doooe this exennise with countiefis ' «rctoBDls in the New 
York area asking; the faculties to paint a pi. are or hew the gradu- 
ate differed from the first grader. ISfisually "^le i?L^e front board 
and side board would be filled with details . i^^st grade teachers, 
second grade, third and all t^ie way up the ^ixx^ frfttroently saw for 
the first time the common thread that linkec them all together. As 
Catholic educators we have said over and over tlaat aur schools are 
value oriented. Therefore, what you have ^\^-ten should indicate 
a decided difference in students' value sys at the end of each 

school year. 

This leads directly to a consideration li the second question, 
"What is to be learned?" The answer to th-'^ ^^5t "^e generated in 
light of the response given to the first c :ion. Learning takes 
place in four areas. The psychomotor - ti c ildren learn to control 
and use their bodies to acquire and express a±ormatian. This begins 
at birth and continues throughout adolesr-f»^r > > The physical educa- 
tion programs of the school fostears this jfio&'lopment . As social 
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gt jAils teachers we should be keenly aware of those students in aa^i 
€\ aBBKs who more easily express themselves through the creation oxt a 
&amm^^ or partlcsi^pation in sane creative dramaticiH, or roLe pl^^rf^g 
^aaulation. ^ the same we realize that these pupils may 

3t learn merely tinrough an aucirip-visuai approach^ So we have a 
"Mtfi^y of teaching tactics t:t) idiysicaUly involve these students jo 
t^le lesson so they ^ay learn ^hiraugh thair kinnestic modelity, 

A second ar^ in which Iearmii^;;g takes place is knowledge. This 
uKaas that there aee certain facQB ad ^concepts that can be x emem- 
'^^•RBred. Although Bloom in his Ti ixc iijuu my - of Educational Objectives in 
tfee Cognitive Domaiti indicates kmawledge as the lowest level of 
uuBder Stan ding, it is the most foBodamental . Higher types of learnxng 
Tierely involve the manipulation af this knowledge and the association 
♦if new knowledge with previously acquired knowledge* This takes as 
so the very heart of a school's scope and sequence. Of the millions 
q£ facts that exist in the worrld of social studies what are the few 
fiandamental concepts and idea.s that students who leave our schools 
must know? As social scienti^srs, we are very mindful that today 
what is accepted as a fact may be disproven tomorrow because of far- 
ther information obtained. I would not expect a student graduating 
from my school to know all the names of the presidents and the dates 
of their terms or the names and capitals of the fifty states. How- 
ever, the graduates should know rhe names of our present president and 
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realize t±ie role that peaaple like lteshingtx)n, IXncoln, Wilson and 
RooseveiLfe: played in otar x2)untry and thesK pupils should know timt the 
union i« formed of stares, and within amS fitting acrc»s these states 
are vaUips., rivers, grefrt: plains, mountJEcas and megaliipoll^es* The 
facts tiatt^we demand sciidents learn subcosHciously conaKinicate to 
them omr nAliies* The indiscriminate assaying of factr^ to be memo- 
rized t3EsXl&> students that we have no princizties or v^smbs* 

"Vbe siLrd area of learning is closeSj associatasdi with knowledge 
but it ±s distinctly different. It is the acquisltloit of the skills 
of learning, those mental processes that enable a pupil to become 
a self-learaer. Our aim as teachers is to put oursel«s out of 
business, ior it is then that our students have become self -educa- 
tors. Mv A than any other area, social studies demamis the teaching/ 
learning - f skills. A very sobering thought; our first grade stu- 
dents raHl be 28 years old in the year 2000, this year's graduates 
will be 36 years old. The world has changed radically in the last 
22 years. All indicators point to continued rapid change in the 
world* This signals the necessity for insuring that the students 
have the necessary skills to function in this ever changing world. 
The social studies teacher, therefore, places great emphasis on the 
skills of critical thinking. Among these skills detailed in the 
schools • syllabus are: determining fact from fiction, analyzing a 
work for the various propaganda techniques used; discovering the 
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source of the information; recmgnizing slanted writing, and the 
connotation of words; discover±ng the meaning of a word from its 
context; drawing conclusions (sr generalizations from a series of 
facts; identifying the point tsf mew of an asrticle; taking notes; 
interpreting political cartoons.; gathering imformation from the 
library; etc. 

The teacher selects contsr: which will teach, and reinforce 
these skills. In almost every area it is laore important for the 
student to learn the skill than it is to know the content. Skills 
are more difficult to teach Chan content. If I want my students to 
learn facts, I can approach tiesm in two ways. I can tell them the 
facts and say to them, "Hert: they are, memorize them." Paulo Frier 
in his Pedagogy of the Oppressed refers to this as the banking 
system of education. The teacher has knowledge and takes it out 
and gives it to the student. This method will result in immediate 
results but will last only as long as the student can recall the 
facts . 

Another way of teaching facts is to provide students with the 
intellectual tools to acquire the facts. Here the teacher trains the 
students to recognize a cause/effect or comparison/contrast relation- 
ship. The emphasis is on the students acquiring the thinking skill. 
The instructor then provides the pupils with a problem. The solution 
to the problem is the acquisition of the desired information. The 
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children prove they have mastered the skill by coming up with the 
expected facts. The learners have achieved not only the information, 
but their depth of understanding of the concepts is more intensified 
because they were intimately involved in its learning, and more 
important the youngsters now possess a learning skill that will help - 
them throughout life. If we as social studies teachers are not 
placing a high priority on helping students acquire the intellectual 
skills, we are most unchristian and we can never integrate Christian 
principles into our social studies. There is nothing more basic 
than thinking skills. When we discuss basics we must include the 
critical thinking skills needed to process social studies information. 

The last area in which learning can take place is in the area 
of attitudes. What is the purpose of teaching social studies if it 
is not to foster attitudes of concern in our students for their fellow 
human beings? If our teaching of social studies is merely cognitive 
and does not extend into this affective domain, we are making a sham 
of our Catholic school philosophy which clearly states we are to 
educate the whole child. A first grade teacher examining cortimunity 
helpers with the class who does not instill in the pupils a sense 
of real responsibility to one's neighborhood and does not lead 
those students to the conviction that throwing papers on the 
school yard grounds is an affront to their neighbor has taught only 
half the lesson. A fourth grade teacher examining biographies of 
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famous Americans with the class who does not challenge each student 
to accept responsibility whether it be as a patrol person or as one 
involved in a campaign to beautify the neighborhood has taught only 
half the lesson. An eighth grade teacher examining the United States' 
relations with other countries who does not encourage students to 
write to their state and federal representative about their actions 
which either support of deny Christian principles has only taught 
half the lesson. 

I would like now to propose four values which I believe no 
child should complete a Catholic school social studies program with- 
out having acquired and grown in these. 

The first is a sense of self-worth which is the basis for all 
^ later value development. Much is being said in this Year of the Child 
of the battered child. Sometimes children are physically battered, 
at other times emotionally battered. There are many students in our 
schools who have a poor self -concept . Battered may be too strong a 
word but many of them have an injured self-concept. What am I 
doing to those students whom I failed in social studies? Was it 
really their failure or did I not adapt my instruction to their 
needs? Through the study of .biographies students can be led to see 
that our world was made by significant contributions from people from 
all walks of life. Some are famous, others not even their names are 
known. By varying iny requirements of students, I allow a child to 
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find his way of expressing himself. Having found it he will begin 
to experience success and enjoy a sense of accomplishment. As 
teachers we should try to have a personal contact each day with our 
students. Social studies bring youth into touch with the whole 
world. But that world begins with a contact made by two individuals. 

Once students appreciate their own dignity, they can begin to 
look outside of themselves. Now as teacher we pose to them the 
second value, charity. You will notice I have skipped justice. 
The hxjman value may be justice, the Christian value is charity. As 
teachers we help our students see there are obligations more than 
those associated with justice. The world we live in today is a 
contract world. I will do only A, B, and C, in exchange you must 
give me only 1, 2, and 3. If it is not written down no contract 
exists. Some of you may have been involved in a strike which came 
about as a misunderstanding of a point in a contract. Because of 
this emphasis on contract, no one asks what may I do for you? 
The concept of convenant in the Bible is lost. The Jews and God made 
a very open-ended promise. The Jews said "We will be your people" and 
God said "I will be your God." No string of subordinate clauses were 
needed. It was a simple statement of respect for each other. As 
the two lived together ^ the details would be filled in. 

This is the concept of charity that students need to be exposed. 
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•to . As mefnibers of the human race we are dependent on one another. 
This is frequently much easier when discussing people in far off 
countries than it is when considering the family from another racial 
background who just moved in down the block. An old saying goes, 
"Charity begins at home." We have not taught it that way, we have 
probably spent more time collecting monies for the foreign missions 
than we have to take care of the poor in our own schools. I am not 
saying we should hot support the luissions, but subconsciously we 
may have taught our pupils that this was more important than kindness 
to our neighbors. Every grade level provides abundant opportunities 
for showing how charitable men and women responded to needs in all 
cultures. We use these examples to make charity meaningful to pupils 
today . 

From a sense of charity flows the third value and that is a 
sense of responsibility. A sense of responsibility for others will 
only grow out or a sense or perBontii i.c&poiioj.i*j.a.*wy . yne or tne 
occupational diseases teachers suffer is called "It gotta be covered." 
In our desire to complete a year's syllabus, we have espoused means 
which are counter productive in the long run. The "It gotta be 
covered" syndrome says the students must have these facts. The 
easiest way is to tell them, so I will do that. The long range goal 
of making the students responsible for their own learning suffers. 
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The more we place the burden for learning on the students the more 
the pupils grow in self -responsibility • Once pupils accept respon- 
sibility for themselves then they can begin to accept responsibility 
for others. American history is filled with examples of instances 
when our country accepted responsibility for other less fortunate 
nations, sometimes from Christian motives at other times for pure 
economic gain. Discussion of these cases can be very fruitful. From 
this global involvement it is quite easy to move to personal responsi- 
bility. 



The final value I believe our students should acquire as a 
result of otir social studies programs in Catholic schools is that 
they are a principaled persons. They are students who form judge- 
\j ments based on principles and values not merely on whim and fancy. 
This is really the embodiment of all the values and is most difficult 
for teenagers and youngsters because of peer pressure. My consolation 
to you is that we have eight or nine years to get students to arrive 
at this point. Simulations and role playing activities are most 
helpful in demonstrating to pupils how they have integrated these 
values. Giving students increasing responsibility enables them to 
act out of principled motives. 



I have^iemphasized that as social studies teachers our chief 
concern res^ in training our students in the skills of learning 
so they will grasp the content on their ovm and question what the 
content means to them on a level of values. 

I would like to now address the last question, "How are values 
to be communicated?" The key element in this process is myself, the 
teacher. Someone has said that a value is caught just the same way 
the common cold is - that is, by being effectively exposed to it. 
Although we may laugh, isn't being effectively exposed to somethi^ig 
excellent teaching methodology? The message that I must communicate 
is that I am a competent person and that I myself operate out of a 
system of values. If I am concerned about Christian values, the 
highest form of Christianity that I can practice is to be an excellent 
teacher. My responsibility as a teacher is to "learn" those students 
in the areas I previously mentioned. This means that I have a clear 
plan of the year's instruction and that my daily lessons are pre- 
pared and involve a variety of instructional techniques. 

The pastoral "To Teach as Jesus Did" makes a most important 
statement regarding the role teachers play in communicating values. 
It says: 

"This integration of religious truth and values with the rest of 
life is brought about in the Catholic school not only by its unique 
curriculum but, more importantly, by the presence of teachers who 



' ex^cess an integrated approach to learning and living in their pri- 
vatse and professional lives (page lo4)." 

In the lead article from the newsletter from the NatioBal Center 
for Justice and Peace Education for January, the little phrase 
appears "Adults learn best from each other." This is most applicable 
to growth in values. As a Catholic school we take pride in the fact 
that we are value centered schools. Yet how much time do we spend 
making ourselves better value communicators? Wouldn't our 'faculty 
meetings be more productive if we as a group of adults talked about 
what it means to be charitable in 1979, or how do we show concern 
for others or why do we value respect. Through such discussion will 
I intensify my own values and thinking, better enabling me to com- 
municate them. Some teachers may feel that such discussions are 
not closely enough related to the teaching/ learning scene. Yet all 
of us from personal experience, and educational research supports 
this, know that it is not the content that teachers communicated to 
us izhau affected us, but rather it is. their concern, justice, charity, 
that touched us deeply. 

Can these values be taught? 

I believe they can and I feel it is a cop out when we say they 

can't be taught. 

To help our students acquire the values and attitudes we must 
prepare the environment of the classroom. An integral part of the 



school's curriculum is the list of those values which students are 
to acquire as a result of the school's planned learning program. If 
you «ill go back and look at what you wrote to the question I posed 
to 3^u early in this session, I suspect that the vast majority of 
items you wrote were value ladened. This demonstrates the need for 
teaching values. At the start of the school year the teacher exa- 
mines the school's scope and sequence and determines those handful of 
values that the students are to develop this year. The actual 
teaching/ learning experiences are programmed to help students to 
grow in these areas. 

A sixth grade teacher in New York teaches civilization of the 
western hemisphere. The course content is "Adam to Jimmy". As a 
result of this course the instructor may determine that the students 
are to acquire an awareness of the needs of others. One of the first 
topics covered is that people came together to live in clans and 
tribes because they had needs which could not be met alone. This 
leads to a discussion of loneliness. The educator follows this up 
by merely suggesting that the class write letters to the people in 
the ret i rran ent home in the parish. Later on we examine the middle 
ages and tiie development of religious orders which served the human 
needs of people whether in hospitals, slave ships, schools or on 
local farms. We cite similar examples in the modem world. Mother 
Theresa caring for the poor of India, Father Bruce Ritter helping 



the runaways in New York, the workers in Calvary Hospital across 
the land who care for terminally ill cancer patients, or priests in 
remote parts of our land. Again the students are encouraged to write 
a letter merely saying they admire these people and will pray for 
them. Finally, we study the exploration of the New World and the 
exploitation of the native population. We relate this to a proposal 
being made to deny benefits to parents in non-public schools or to 
external services. The students now write letters protesting their 
exploitation and demanding equal rights. You will notice that during 
the course of the year the teacher has highlighted the fact that 
people have responded to the needs of others. The class was shown 
that today people are doing the same thing. A simple way of respond- 
ing is to write a short note of concern. Has the educator taught the 
attitude? Ye&, because the class was presented repeatedly with a 
concrete behavior which expressed the attitude. The instructor can 
determine if the students have acquired the attitudes by observing 
if the behavior is practiced. 

In order to tie all that I said together, I propose six questions 
a teacher should answer when planning a. social studies lessons. 
(1) What specific content are the students to learn today? 
I emphasize here the word "specific." Sometimes I am afraid 
that we teachers go into the classroom with a shotgun and 
like the explosion from the shotgun our teaching is all over the 
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* topic. Rather our teaching should be structured to one or two 
clearly stated points. I call your attention to the use of behav- 
ioral objectives which can help give more precise direction to the 
lesson. 

(2) The second question I ask is, "What skill or skills will the 
students practice in order to obtain this information?" 

Sometimes this will be critically listening to my lecture, other 
times analyzing a film or films trip prGsentatinn^ and on another 
occasion it may be evaluating a television show. I suspect most 
often it will be critically reading a textbook. Every lesson uses 
some skill appropriate to the level of the children. In the primary 
grades I may ask the students to react to the :?iresentations on what 
our neighborhood was like 50 years ago, made by a classmate, the 
man in the candy store who has been here for 2D years or the senior 
citizen who lived here all her life. On an upper grade level I ask 
the students to compare what is contained in an autobiography with 
what is in a critical biography. 

(3) Third, I ask myself, "Is the content value ladened and can 
the students draw specific attitudes from it?" 

I do not wish to give the impression that every lesson must 
result in some value formation. Such an approaca could lead to a 
preachy class. This would be destructive of the \rfiBile approach to 
value formation which places the burden for vaLiae development on the 



child. The other extreme needF to be also avoided. In this approach 
no effort is made to bring students into contact with values. We 
have seen that Social Studies olf^ rs massy situations from which the 
teacher can help values flow to " *^desnts. 

(4) A fourth question to r :ed xs^ "What variety of learning 
experiences will the students ir re tlffimselves in?" 

The competent teacher knows that not all students learn the 
same way. Some place greater emphasis on the auditory channel, 
others the visual mode and still others need to be completely physi- 
cally involved in the lesson. The textbook will not help every child 
in the class. A variety of learning materials is required. The 
teacher will structure the lesson to involve as many of these differ- 
ent modes as possible. 

(5) Lastly the teacher must ask^"How will the students demon- 
strate their learnings?" 

This indicates to the teacher if the material has been mastered 
and further supplies the needed information as to what should be 
covered in the next lesson. 

The famous fresco of Michaelangeio in the Sistine Chapel depitats 
the creator of the human race. In it God the Father has his arm 
stBBtched out full length toward Adam. Adam has his arm stretched 
out full length toward God. When their fingers touched, the^ life of 
God flowed into the human race. I like that painting for I think it 



depicts very well what we as teachers are about. We must go our 
full limit and touch children. 

On the other hand we must challenge students to stretch them- 
selves to their full limit. In this dynamic tension learning takes 
place. For from us flows ideas, the learning skills and values to 
our students who in turn will come up with their own concept of 
social studies grounded on Christian values. 
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